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which it is too well known, not to yield us an excuse for pre- 
senting this serious discussion, in a lighter form, than that; 
in which our opinions are usually submitted to the public. 



DIALOGUE ON THE PRINCIPLES OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, 
BETWEEN THE PRESIDENT DE MONTESqUIEU AND DR. FRANKLIN. 

It is well known that the fortunate inhabitants of Elysium 
retain, in some degree at least, the tastes and occupations 
that belonged to them during their lifetime. We have the 
authority of Virgil to this point, which is deservedly high in 
every thing relating to the subject. There is also but too 
much reason to suppose that some of the.se distinguished 
persons are subject, like the most favoured mortals in the 
sublunary sphere, to the disease of ennui, and are glad to re- 
sort to reading and other amusements, in order to carry on 
the war with vigor against the great enemy, time. It has 
long been suspected for these reasons, that in making provi- 
sion for the comfort of the Elysians, the accommodations of 
books and newspapers had not been overlooked. Having, by 
rather a singular accident, discovered the local situation of 
this'part of the universe, and had an opportunity of examin- 
ing it somewhat at leisure, I am able to assure the public that 
this idea is perfectly correct. The booksellers' shops, the 
libraries, and the reading rooms, are on a very good footing : 
and the new publications and journals are received with great 
regularity from all parts of the world. How this is effected, 
and whether passengers might not pass by the same convey- 
ances that bring the Gazettes, I did not think it necessary to 
inquire, the rather as captain Symmes has kindly undertaken 
this part of the investigation. The Elysians, therefore, are 
constantly informed of the progress of events above : and 
those who during their lives were engaged in literary or sci- 
entific pursuits, find a very agreeable resource, when time 
hangs heavy upon their hands, in examining the new publi- 
cations as they are received, and refreshing their memories 
in regard to the old, or in comparing their ideas upon these 
subjects in conversation with each other. I had an opportu- 
nity of listening to some of these conversations, and shall set 
down, for the amusement of the public, the principal heads of 
a dialoguebetween President Montesquieu and Doctor Frank- 
lin, which occurred in one of the principal reading rooms in 
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Elysium. I was sitting one day in this place, when the ven- 
erable doctor entered : alter looking about him a little while 
with a leisurely air, and examining the newspapers of the day, 
he took down from its place, a volume of Montesquieu's Spirit 
ot Laus. Ue appealed to look into it for the purpose of re- 
freshing his memory, and sometimes laid it down and seemed 
to meditate upon what he had been reading. While this was 
going on, the President himself came in. The two illustrious 
philosophers saluted each other with a great appearance of cor- 
diality and mutual respect; and the conversation was imme- 
diately introduced by the follow ing remark of Doctor Frank- 
lin : — 

FRANKLIN. 

Mr. President, I was employed as you entered in reflect- 
ing upon the chapter in your celebrated work on law, in 
which you analyse the British constitution. Notwithstand- 
ing the high respect with which I am disposed to receive every 
thing that proceeded from your pen, I confess that I can hard- 
ly agree with you in all your remarks upon this subject. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

Consider, my dear Doctor, at the time when that chapter 
was written, a political observer had not all the lights to 
guide him that are now to be found in the world : or that 
were at hand even during your lifetime. The great age of 
revolutions, which was destined to reform the science of gov- 
ernment, had not then arrived. We were only beginning to see 
our way clear a lit' le, by the twilight that was just announcing 
it. We had not then had the benefit of your example, my dear 
Doc tor, and that of your countrymen, to correct our theories. 
Although most of my remarks on the British constitution are 
subtantial'y correct, I should still qualify them considerably, 
and state some of them in different language, if I were to write 
them o\ er again. 

FRANKLIN. 

Among the points susceptible of qualification you would 
perhaps include the introductory remark, that it is un- 
necessary to theorise on the forms of government most fa- 
vourable to liberty, since the problem has been resolved in 
practice by the British constitution. This conclusion, my 
dear President, seems to be a little unphilosophical. The 
most that could be said with propriety on the strength ot* 
one example would seem to be that liberty is compatible with 
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this form of government. ISo general conclusion can be 
drawn with safety from a single instance. It' tiie Eng ish 
are free, it may perhaps be in spite of their fo; m of govern- 
ment : and this is even intimated by yourself in another 
passage of your works, where you observe, that the govern- 
ment of England is a republic masked under the forms of a 
monarchy. Here you mean to state that the lorni of this 
government not only does not represent the substance, but 
is even contrary to its character : and as the substance in 
your opinion is liberty, the form is not to be regarded, as 
the perfect personification of liberty, but only as an accident 
not incompatible with its existence. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

Why, Doctor, this was rather a manner of expression 
and not to be taken quite in earnest. You know my taste 
for quaint and fantastic forms of language. I merely 
meant to be understood, that as the English nation fur- 
nished one of the most remarkable examples of the enjoy- 
ment of practical liberty, the forms in uae there must be of 
great weight in illustrating the theory of the subject. I 
committed a more substantial error in stating as the princi- 
ple of English liberty, and of the British constitution, the 
existence of three distinct powers in the administration, en- 
gaged by their nature in perpetual conflicts. Such a state 
of things could not possibly be permanent ; and would pro- 
duce, while it lasted, nothing but disorder. In fact, it never 
has existed in England. The establishment of the British 
constitution dates from the year 1688. Since that period the 
three branches of government have always acted in perfect 
harmony, and have rarely exercised even their constitutional 
veto upon each others proceedings. There is hardly an 
instance of a law being negatived by the king, or a bill that 
Lad passed one of the branches of parliament being thrown 
out by the other for political reasons. This harmony is the 
principal cause of the stability of the British constitution 
and its great excellence, as the irregular manner in which 
it provides for the distribution of property is its great defect. 
Without this harmony the constitution would not exist in 
tranquillity a moment ; nor exist at all for any length of 
time. You seel am ready to acknowledge my errors where 
I have obtained new light. In considering a necessary dis- 
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cord of its principal component parts as the essential ingre- 
dient and great excellence of the British constitution, I 
made a two-fold mistake ; first, in supposing a state of facts 
directly contrary to the reality, and secondly, as was very 
natural, in accounting for my false facts upon false princi- 
ples. 

FRANKLIN. 

Your candour, my dear President, in admitting these er- 
rors does you honour, and I cannot but agree .with you 
in your present opinion. In fact, the reasoning in your 
work upon this subject, though acute and ingenious, was 
never to my mind quite satisfactory. You observe that of 
the three conflicting powers each by its nature checks the 
others and annuls their operations, that the natural result 
would be inaction, or the stoppage of the political machine, 
but that the machine must go on by the necessary movement 
of things and that therefore the parts must go in concert. 
At best this reasoning is too figurative to serve any other 
purpose than that of illustration ; nor does it seem to be cor- 
rect in substance. It would perhaps be hard to shew that 
things whose operations contradict each other must therefore 
by the necessary movement of nature go on in concert, or 
that there exists any necessity which would force a machine 
constructed of such elements to go on at all. The action of 
conflicting elements upon each other tends to mutual des- 
truction ; and this would be the case here. If the elements 
of a government are really conflicting in their nature, it 
must be because they represent great and opposite interests, 
existing in the nation, and of which they are the organs. 
"Will the opposition of these interests be neutralized by bring- 
ing them immediately into each others presence, and giving 
them an opportunity of coming to battle ? It is obvious that 
a state in which there exists such a clashing of interest can 
ne\er be tranquil under any form of administration ; and 
one which brought the parties into immediate contact would 
inflame their animosities, instead of appeasing them. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

Since then we are agreed that the principle of the British 
co stitution does not lie in the balance of three conflicting 
powers, as is commonly thought; in what do you suppose it 
to consist ? 
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FRANKLIN. 

It would- be impossible, my dear President, to define it 
with more exactness and precision, than you have done your- 
seif in the short passage I have already quoted from the 
earliest, and I say it without disparagement to your later 
and graver productions, the best of your works. The Brit- 
ish government is a republic, disguised under the form of 
a monarchy. It is the essential principle of this government 
that the sovereign power, which is exercised ostensibly by 
king, lords and commons, is possessed in reality by the third 
of these branches, which is the representation of the people. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

Do you conceive then that the king and the house of peers 
have no influence in the government ? 

FRANKLIN. 

In order to answer this question, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between their influence as the possessors of hered- 
itary titles, and their influence, as great proprietors. In 
the latter point of view their weight is very considerable, 
since their possessions are very large. In the former, whe- 
ther they are regarded as an order of nobles, or an heredi- 
tary magistracy, their influence is altogether null. Consid- 
ered as an order of nobles, they have no exclusive privileges 
worth mentioning, either positive or negative. When viewed 
as an hereditary magistracy composed of the king, who must 
be regarded as a member of the aristocracy, and the house of 
peers, their influence, though ostensibly greater, is in sub- 
stance equally unimportant. The personal nullity of the 
king has long been formally recognised in principle. To 
say that the king can do no wrong is as much as to say 
that the king can do nothing. The institution of the royal 
office on this footing is only a mode of regulating the ap- 
pointment of the actual executive officers, called the ministers. 
It is a mode which certainly has its advantages, as well as 
its mischiefs, but upon the whole, is not perhaps the best 
that could be hit upon. The king, however, in his nomina- 
tions is only an indirect organ of the house of commons, and 
lias no personal voice. It is easy to see that the house of 
lords is a mere pageant, or at most another house of commons 
quite inferior in importance to the first. 

But in every country effective power is attached to the 
possession of property. Where property is very equally 
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divided among the members of a society, political power is 
also equally divided, and the government is in substance 
democratic. Where property is very unequally divided, and 
a great proportion of it centers in a few hands, the political 
power is divided in the same way, and the government is 
aristocratic. In England, property is not so unequally 
divided as in some countries, although much more so than in 
others. As far however as there may be said to exist a real 
aristocracy, it coincides to a considerable degree with the 
nominal one ; since the hereditary nobles are among the 
largest proprietors in the kingdom. There are some coun- 
tries however, in which the coincidence is much more com- 
plete. The whole property of the vast empire of Russia 
belongs to a small class of hereditary nobles, who also exer- 
cise the political power. Let this property be transferred to 
other hands, and how long do you think these emperors, ba- 
rons, and boyars would retain their present influence abroad 
or at home ? In Austria the state of circumstances is nearly 
the same. 

It would seem therefore, Mr. President, that in attributing 
the establishment of hereditary ranks, titles, and magistracies 
to the necessity of protecting certain individuals distinguish- 
ed by birth, wealth and honours, from the jealousy of the 
people, you have exactly inverted the natural order of causes 
and effects. Wealth is the real essence of aristocracy, and 
itself affords security to rank and titles. It is clear there- 
fore, that rank and titles could not have been established for 
the purpose of protecting wealth. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

True, Doctor, the rank and titles are only the formal 
expression of the real state of things that constitutes aris- 
tocracy, which is the concentration of large estates in a few 
hands, and the connexion of political power with the pos- 
session of them. To what then do you attribute the exist- 
ence of this phenomenon ? Do you regard it as a voluntary 
institution, or as a necessary consequence of the progress of 
society ? 

FRANKLIN. 

I have already observed, that property is the principal 
element of political power, and the one by means of which 
all the other elements must produce their effect. It is im- 
possible that power can exist in any other hands than in 
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those of the proprietors. With such a distribution of proper- 
ty for example, as now exists in Russia, it is not in the nature 
of tilings that the government should be other than it is. The 
names and titles under which the power is exercised, though 
sometimes mistaken for the substantial tenure by which it is 
possessed, are in fact of no importance whatever. They are 
mere accessories, which naturally accompany the principal. 
With regard to the origin of aristocracy therefore, the only 
question of importance is, whence arose in most countries 
the great inequality which we observe in the distribution of 
property. 

This inequality is often attributed to the differences placed 
by nature between the gifts and talents of different individu- 
als. Of the members of society who live by manual labour, 
the strongest, the most active, the most industrious, and the 
most prudent, must in the end become the richest. The 
varieties of intellect are not less remarkable, and would pro- 
duce still greater and still more marked varieties of condi- 
tion. We must, therefore, recur to this difference of natural 
powers, as being the only original inequality, and therefore 
of necessity as containing the germ of all future ones. But 
we are not to suppose that it will therefore under all circum- 
stances, and in every state of society produce the same 
effects that we observe in the societies now existing, or that 
it would lead necessarily to any unjust or oppressive institu- 
tions. Suppose, for example, a society to exist in a state of 
civilization similar to that of the European nations, and in 
which property is pretty equally divided. Such a supposi- 
tion cannot be treated as chimerical, because it is actually 
realised in the United States. What then in such a commu- 
nity will be result of the inequalities of natural powers ? An 
individual of superior skill in any of the departments of man- 
ual and mechanical labour will become richer than his com- 
rades. What follows ? His property is divided among his 
children ; his skill goes to his ablest journeyman and the 
equality that was broken is restored. An individual of supe- 
rior intellect acquires a commanding influence, by great 
achievements in civil or military life, and amasses a large 
estate. What follows? At his death his estate is divided 
among his children ; his influence passes to his successor in 
talent, and the equality that was broken is restored. Hence, 
in order to account for the unjust, oppressive and permanent 
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inequalities that we see in some countries on this principle of 
the original variety of corporal and intellectual powers, we 
must suppose it to operate at an early and less civilized state 
of society. When a horde of barbarians in\ade a neighbour- 
ing country, they divide the property among ihem, and re- 
duce the inhabitants to slavery. This is the historical origin 
of the present division of property in Europe, and if we did 
not know it to be so in fact, it is the only one that could pos- 
sibly be imagined. But this is not enough. It is the dictate 
of nature that all the children should share equally in the pro- 
perty of the father at his decease. By this process the 
greatest temporary inequality would be gradually mLigated 
and in no great length of time completely destroyed. It is 
necessary therefore, in order to produce a permanent inequal- 
ity, that the unjust and revolting regulation should be estab- 
lished, that gives the whole estate to one of the children. 
This regulation alone, in any state of society, if strictly en- 
forced, would be capable in the end of creating a great and 
permanent inequality, because the great estates which cannot 
be divided may yet accumulate. If, therefore, violence and 
conquest are the original causes of the great inequality of 
fortune in modern Europe, the feudal law of primogeniture 
Was the means of fastening it on society. Without this law 
it must have long since disappeared, and with this law it 
would soon return were it in any way abolished in fact. 

MONTESqUIFU. 

Since this aristocratic inequality of fortune exists in Eng- 
land, is not there in reality the conflict of interest between 
different portions of society supposed in my remarks on the 
British Constitution ? 

FRANKLIN. 

Pardon me, my dear President ; the conflict you suppose 
is between the different branches which make up the for- 
mal administration of the government, and which, as we 
have seen, have always acted together in perfect harmony, 
being in fact only so many different representations of the 
same interest, and moved by the same spirit ; having, like 
the pipes of an organ, a little variety in tone, but being essen- 
tially in harmony. If your idea of a conflict of interest 
were founded upon the relation between the proprietors and 
the labourers, then the two branches ought on the contrary 
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to represent these different classes. Supposing then that 
there is an opposition of interest between these classes, the 
conflict is not between different branches of the government, 
but between that part of the nation represented by the gov- 
ernment, and another part not represented by it, and having 
no share in it. The conflict therefore would be a civil war. 
But the truth is, there is no such opposition of interest 
between the classes of proprietors and labourers. Their 
interest, instead of being separate, is the same, and their 
intercourse is a mutual interchange of good offices. The 
labourer sees nothing in the proprietor but a munificent 
benefactor, who affords him the means of life and enjoyment. 
The proprietor, on the other hand, sees in the labourer a 
useful assistant in enabling him to take advantage of his 
wealth and to gratify his wishes. Neither rich nor poor 
have the disposition to recur at every turn to the original 
principles of the distributions of property. The natural 
conflict therefore is not between these classes, but between 
different portions of the proprietors, whose accidental inter- 
ests may happen to cross and who go up to battle against 
each other, each attended by his own clients. 

To recur then to the point from which we started, I should 
consider the British government, though in form a monar- 
chy, as in substance a republic, because the effective power 
belongs in reality to the commons or representation of the 
people, and as an aristocratic republic, or one in which there 
is a great established inequality in the distribution of prop- 
erty, in distinction from democratic republics, in which prop- 
erty is very equally divided. Of the latter class is the 
government of the United States. France, though in form 
a monarchy, is also in substance a democratic republic. 
From the recency of its institutions however, the substance 
has not yet completely obtained dominion over the form. 
In France the effective power belongs to the deputies, which 
makes it a republic, and property is very equally divided, 
which makes it democratic. Every thing however is yet in 
a state of revolution. The leading principles of the admin- 
istration of government and of the division of property are 
daily called in question : and it would be idle to predict with 
confidence today, what will be the state of things tomorrow. 
I speak of tilings as they now exist. 
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MONTESqUIF.U. 

What do you conceive to be in practice the principal differ- 
ence between an aristocratic and a democratic republic : or 
in other words, what is the effect upon the public welfare re- 
spectively, of an equal and an unequal division of property 2 

FKANKLIN. 

The welfare of the individuals that compose a society 
consists in having within their reach the means of en- 
joyment, and in being protected in the possession of them 
by the government. In both these particulars it is evident 
to me that the advantage is greatly in favour of a general 
equality and mediocrity of fortune, because it is by these 
that the means of happiness are placed within the reach of 
the greatest proportion of the members of a society of atiy 
given extent. An absolute equality is neither possible nor 
desirable; but where an artificial inequality is not intro- 
duced and supported by law ; where on the contrary it is the 
regular operation of the law to resolve all the accumulations 
of wealth that result from superior talents and industry, the 
largest proprietors will not be removed above the necessity 
or above the habit of devoting their time and thoughts to 
useful objects, and the lower orders of society will be higher 
in the social scale and consequently more respectable. The 
happiness of both classes will be promoted By the unequal 
distribution of property existing in Europe, all the members 
of society are placed in a false and consequently in an un- 
pleasant position. The happiness of the rich is so far from 
being augmented by the. vast masses of wealth, placed at 
their disposition, that the immediate and on general princi- 
ples, the necessary result of their situation is the want of 
those moral dispositions, which are essential to happiness. 
With them a healthy and natural development of the intellect 
is almost impossible. They are either abandoned to sensual 
excesses, or running wild after vain chimeras of greatness 
and glory, perhaps to the destruction of every thing witiiin 
their reach. Meanwhile the existence of the mass of popu- 
lation is rendered more precarious and difficult in proportion 
to the degree of inequality. In one country they are slaves 
hardly superior in condition to the brutes 5 in another, they 
are reduced to starvation and despair, at every turn in the 
political machine. 
JVew Series, No. 6. 46 
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It has been urged by some, as an objection against an 
equal division of property, that it tends to check population, 
and by others that it tends to increase it to excess. As these 
objections contradict each other, they cannot both be true ; 
but supposing the truth of either, it will admit a very satis- 
factory answer. If a general equality of fortune has a ten- 
dency to check population, it is by increasing upon the minds 
of the lower classes the influence of that moral restraint so 
much recommended by political economists. On the other 
hand, by a redundant population considered as an evil, can 
only be meant an unnatural proportion of that class of soci~ 
ety, which is either suffering from actual want, or borders 
most nearly on this condition, and is exposed to be reduced 
to it, by the vicissitudes of nature or of politics. But this 
class is numerically smaller in proportion to the whole num- 
ber of inhabitants where the equal distribution of property 
is encouraged, and in fact could hardly exist in such a state 
of things. The objection therefore, as far as it has a foun- 
dation in fact, can only mean, that the tendency of such a 
system is to produce a general augmentation of numbers in 
all classes of society. It tends then in any given extent of 
country, to multiply the number of thinking, and feeling, 
and happy beings. A strange objection this ! This limited 
extent of country, it may be said, will be sooner saturated 
with inhabitants. But the same mischief results from any. oth- 
er wise political institution — from every measure that tends 
to the public welfare — from every act of private virtue. We 
must therefore encounter this inconvenience, or the govern- 
ment must be administered purposely on false and vicious 
principles. 

I am inclined to think, however, that the apparently con- 
tradictory assertions here stated as objections, are both true 
to a certain extent, and in certain circumstances, and that 
to the extent in which they are true instead of being objec- 
tions, they are both recommendations. In a country thinly 
covered with inhabitants, the principle of an equal division 
of property among all the children would tend to increase 
the population ; but when the number of inhabitants had 
arrived to such a height as not to admit advantageously the 
greatest possible augmentation, the same principle would 
tend to keep it within bounds, by increasing the influence 
of prudential consideration on the minds of the community. 
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An individual with a small fortune, and the expectation of 
increasing it by temperance and industry, will be more 
thoughtful for the morrow, than one who has nothing either 
in possv ssi<>n or expectancy. 

Consider now the effect upon society of the principle we 
are considering, in a political point of view, that is, in regard 
to the security with which individuals enjoy the means of 
happiness within their possession. Strange as it may seem, 
it is sometimes urged that there is more stability in an aristo- 
cratic system — in other words, that a general equality of 
fortune creates a tendency to tumult among the people, and 
instability in the government. Let us analyse this idea. 
In every popular commotion, there must be one or more 
leaders and a mass of followers. What is required for the 
first character to make it in any degree important or dan- 
gerous ? a great command of means in the hands of a few 
individuals. What for the second ? a numerous class among 
the people, of doubtful or desperate fortunes Into which of 
the systems we are considering do these elements enter in 
the greatest proportion ? So far is the objection from being 
true, that the reverse is self-evident upon the slightest con- 
sideration. 

These conclusions might be strengthened by the history 
of all the nations in which an aristocratic system has pre- 
vailed. We find in all a constant succession of internal 
tumults, foreign wars and public misery. It would be wrong 
however to attribute all the miseries, which deform the 
historical records of the world, merely to these institutions. 
Tumult and blood-shed are the natural symptoms and fruits 
of barbarous times. Excessive and artificial inequality of 
fortune is not so much the origin of these commotions, as 
another product of the same causes. Hence I have rather 
established the superior advantages of equality of fortune, 
by general reasoning, than by appealing to the miseries 
which attended an opposite system in the ancient republics, 
and in the feudal states of modern Europe up to the present 
day. It is nevertheless true, that the internal bitterness result- 
ing from this unjust distinction, tends more than any other 
cause, to perpetuate the barbarity which first gave rise to it. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

If then the democratic system of general equality in fortune 
is so decidedly preferable to the opposite, it would seem to be 
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the duty of a wise nation, in which the latter exists, to aban- 
don it at once and to introduce the former. 

FRANKLIN. 

In this respect, my dear President, as in most oth- 
ers, very little, can be done to assist the operation of gen- 
eral causes or to expedite their slow and certain results. 
Societies, like individuals, are machines in the hands of 
nature, and the only sure and safe reformer is time. 
Where a constituted aristocracy really exists, it is natural and 
necessary that it should exercise the political power. The 
horse would as soon think of riding the man, as the Russian 
peasant undertake to govern his lord. Before this state of 
things can change, a spirit of improvement must grow up 
among the rich, and must shew itself in efforts to effect a 
gradual amelioration in the condition of the poor. Their in- 
dustry must be encouraged, and they must be allowed to 
have a property in the fruits of it. By this means the poorer 
classes will gradually acquire a degree of consistency and 
importance in the state. When this course of improvement 
lias commenced, the revolution has begun, and, if favoured by 
circumstances, wilf continue in a gradual and regular pro- 
gress to its final consummation in a general equality of pro- 
perty, and consequently of political power. The attempts 
that may be made by individuals to hasten or to impede this 
progress are quite as likely to counteract as to assist the views 
of their authors. They are generally the result of passions, 
and therefore probably ill-contrived : or if predicated on prin- 
ciples, the principle supposed is as likely to be false as true, 
for practical politicians are not in general remarkable for 
the correctness of their views on the theory of government. 
When the preponderance of property has passed from the 
aristocracy to the people, the revolution is in substance accom- 
plished. The people have then in reality the greater share 
of political power. It will depend upon accident whether in 
the farther progress of events the form of aristocracy disap- 
pears entirely," or whether it is preserved in the state as a 
nominal institution, as it has been in England and France. It 
would seem, however, that after the substance has passed 
away from it, the form itself must gradually cease to be val* 
ued. and finally disappear. Any attempt that may be made, 
and at the present moment such an attempt seems to be mak- 
ing in France, to give the formal aristocracy, possessing an 
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inferior portion of the property, a superior share of the pow- 
er, can only end in reaction. At what period in this course 
of improvement representative assemblies shall be introduc- 
ed — at w hat period the magistrates shall cease to be heredi- 
tary, are points of immaterial importance. The essential 
point is the general diffusion of property, and with it of edu- 
cation, security, and happiness among all classes. The intro- 
duction of representative assemblies and of elective magis- 
trates is an indication that such a state of things exists. These 
are its natural effects, because they are conformable to rea- 
son and therefore must eventually find their place in a system 
founded on that basis. Where the substance exists, the form 
will not long be wanting, and in the meantime where the sub- 
stance is enjoyed, the absence of the form will not be much 
felt. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

It seems to be one of the delicate points in a repre- 
sentative government to determine the mode in which the 
delegates of the people shall be chosen, and there is hard- 
ly any one, in regard to which there is less uniformity among 
the different governments organized on this system. In the 
United States all the citizens of legal age paying the smallest 
tax, and even in most of the states without this qualification, 
are admitted to vote in all the elections. In Spain, accord- 
ing to the new constitution, the right of suffrage is equally 
extensive. In France it is restricted to a very small number 
of citizens, designated according to general principles of 
qualification. In Great Britain it is also much restricted, 
hut is exercised in different places on different principles, and 
is treated as a personal property instead of a political right. 
The new constitutions in Germany are arranged in part on the 
same principle. In Germany, Great Britain, and the United 
States, the representatives are elected by a direct choice. In 
France the same principle exists under the present law, but 
according to the law proposed the choice is to be made at two 
degrees. It is made at two degrees in the Netherlands, and 
at three in Spain. The qualifications of the deputies and the 
times for which they are chosen are equally various in differ- 
ent countries. Among the vast multitude of actual or possi- 
ble forms it must be not a little embarrassing for a law-giver 
to determine which is best in itself or best suited to the circum- 
stances of his nation. 
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FRANKLIN. 

If the value of a representative government, my dear 
President, depended upon a correct choice from among 
this multitude of forms, or upon the success of an arti- 
ficial combination of them according to particular local and 
political circumstances, its utility would be extremely ques- 
tionable. No hope could be entertained of arriving at any 
considerable degree of exactness in such calculations. The 
truth is, that where the representative principle is introduced, 
the form in which the elections are made is altogether indiffer- 
ent. The result will be the same, whether they are made by 
a small or a large proportion of the citizens, by the rich or 
the poor, on the same or on various principles, at one degree, 
at two, or at three. The same individuals will in fact be de- 
signated by all these different methods. The number of per- 
sons to whom the confidence of the public attaches itself is not 
very great : and every form of election that can be indicated 
is only another mode of proclaiming them. What form of 
election, for example, would have failed to place Pitt and Fox 
at the head of their respective parties in parliament during 
the controversies of the French revolution ? The formal in- 
fluence given to property is unimportant. Property has not 
the less weight in reality for being without it in form. What 
matters it to the rich man whether he is by the law the only 
voter in his country, or whether his tenants and his labourers 
have the same privilege ? In one case he expresses his opin- 
ion by a single vote — in the other by two or three hundred. 

The number of the deliberative bodies is equally unim- 
portant with the details of their composition, although a 
point which is regarded by some as of the first consequence. 
It is a very commonly received notion that the legislature 
must be divided into two branches, or the state will certainly 
go to ruin. This notion is a part of the chimerical system 
of mixed government. The legislative power, according to 
this system, must consist of two parts, in order to form with 
the executive the balance upon which the public safety is sup- 
posed to depend. But we have seen already that the suppos- 
ed balance is chimerical in theory and impossible in prac- 
tice, and that there is no appearance of it in England, which 
has been quoted as the most remarkable instance in which it 
has been carried into effect. This consequence of the necessi- 
ty of a double legislature of course falls of itself j nor is it easy 
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to discover any advantage in submitting the same propositions 
to the consideration of two or more deliberate bodies in suc- 
cession, representing the same interests and composed of the 
same materials. It would seem, therefore, that where an en • 
tirely new constitution is to be organized, the plan of a sin- 
gle legislative body is preferable. This has been adopted in 
Spain, and I should consider it a real advantage, although 
some of the best friends of Spanish liberty, Mr. de Pi-adt, 
for example, have denounced this provision as a radical and 
fatal fault, and have predicted the ruin of the country as the 
consequence of it, unless it should be corrected in season. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

In the United States, however, the constitutions both 
of the general government and of the individual states are, 
I believe, without exception, organized upon the princi- 
ple of a double legislative body ; and yet this was a 
country in which the political constitutions were entirely of 
new construction, and in which there was no existing aris- 
tocracy to plead the right of prescription : and my worthy 
friend Dr. Franklin had. I believe, no inconsiderable share 
in the direction of the public councils. 

FRANKLIN. 

In the United States, the introduction of legislatures 
consisting of two branches was in part a homage to the ex- 
isting forms of government established before the revolution, 
and which then had an important meaning. The assembly 
then represented the people of the provinces, and the council 
assisted the governor in exercising the authority of the moth- 
er country. Having succeeded in securing the reality of in- 
dependence, it was thought expedient that as little innovation 
as possible should be made in the forms of legislation and ad- 
ministration. And this was no doubt judicious. Other rea- 
sons, however, of a more questionable character had their in- 
fluence in producing this effect. Many of our leading states- 
men entertained the common notion that a free government 
can only be maintained by a perpetual intestine conflict of its 
constituent parts, and they thought it absolutely necessary to 
organize in every state the materials for such a conflict. Had 
the sentiments of the people authorized them to act up to the 
extent of their own ideas, they would perhaps have introduc- 
ed an hereditary magistracy as the most suitable element to 
compose one of the parties to this struggle. This measure 
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was known to be entirely repugnant to general notions, and 
was never proposed 5 although it is understood that it was 
honestly considered in private by some of the leading men as 
the most expedient course. To make, however, at least some 
approach to the desirable object of an organized civil war, it 
was concluded to institute a second popular branch, chosen in 
a manner somewhat different from the first, and supposed to 
be superior to it in dignity. Fortunately the force of circum. 
stances has counteracted the mischief that might have result- 
ed from this measure. The second representation as well as 
the first has proved in practice to be an entirely popular body, 
and no appearance has been exhibited of this conflict of inter- 
ests, which had it really occurred, as the authors of the plan 
predicted, might have been the ruin of the republic. The 
only inconvenience attending the double legislatures in the 
United States is, that they are an expensive and inconvenient 
manner of preventing precipitate decisions, an object that 
might be effected to the same extent by any simple regulation 
of the manner of debating. 

The senate of the United States stands on somewhat dif- 
ferent ground. As the sovereignty of the several states has 
been retained for certain purposes, it seems not improper that 
they should have some share in legislation in tins capacity, 
and of course on a footing of equality. Hitherto, however, no 
important consequence has resulted from the existence of the 
senate regarded in this point of view. 

As to the part taken by myself in the institution of these 
governments, that of Pennsylvania, in the formation of which 
I had the principal share, was organized at first on the plan 
of a single representative body. The state has since yielded 
to a spirit of imitation and adopted a senate, in order to be in 
the fashion. The new states, which have since been admitted, 
have universally followed in this respect the example of their 
predecessors. 

To return, however, to the British constitution ; allow me, 
Mr. President, to take this opportunity of asking for an ex- 
planation of a passage in your remarks upon this subject, in 
which you state the probable cause of its ultimate destruc- 
tion. You say that as Rome, Sparta, and Carthage have 
fallen, England will also lose her liberties and perish ; and 
that this will happen, when the legislative power shall become 
more corrupt than the executive. If you mean to predict 
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that the executive power may be able at some future period 
to make use of the legislative, to serve its corrupt views and 
thus deprive the people of their liberties, the state of things 
would seem to be exactly the reverse of what you suppose, 
since the executive power would be more corrupt than the 
legislative, the seducer being generally regarded as more 
corrupt than the seduced. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

I did not intend in this phrase to apply the word corrupt 
to the mural character of the persons exercising these powers 
respectively, but to the essential principle of the powers 
themselves, and the remark must be taken in connexion with 
the theory of which it forms a part, that the healthy action of 
the British constitution depends upon the preservation of a stea- 
dy balance between the executive and legislative powers. Now 
the ability of these powers to perform the functions belonging 
to theiu depends principally on the situation of the society, and 
not on the personal qualities of the individuals that exercise 
them. If by a change of circumstances the principle of the 
legislative power is corrupted, and it is no longer able to 
exercise its functions vigorously, while on the other hand the 
principle of the executive power has been invigorated, the 
supposed balance will be lost, without any regard to the moral 
character of the person in office or in parliament. It has 
long been imagined by a great part of the British statesmen, 
that this was the principal danger to which the liberties of 
England were exposed. The cry has long been a popular 
one, that the influence of the crown*has increased, is increas- 
ing, and ought to be diminished. I am satisfied, however, 
that this supposed balance is a vain imagination, and of 
course that (here is no danger to be apprehended of the des- 
truction of a thing which never existed. Since the whole 
effective power resides in the popular body, its relative import- 
ance cannot have been diminished ; and as the other co-ordi- 
nate branches of government are distinct powers rather in 
form than in reality, any apparent increase in their influence 
is in fact only an increase in the general attributions of the 
government, resulting from an increased action of the society 
in its political capacity. 

FRANKLIN. 

This, my dear President, appears to me the correct opin- 
ion. How can the influence of the crown have increased 
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and be increasing, when it is now and always has been 
null ? In this respect, therefore, the constitution requires 
no reform : nor is there much more consistency in the 
popular cry for reform in the house of commons. The com- 
position of the house of commons is irregular, but it repre- 
sents with sufficient fairness the property of the country, 
which is itself a pretty fair representation of all the interests 
affected by legislation. I have remarked before, that the 
forms of elections are in a great measure indifferent: and riie 
manner in which the house is composed is well calculated to 
bring into it a great share of talent and instruction. The 
demand for reform proceeds from two descriptions of persons. 
With one it is merely Use cry of distress for bread. With 
the other it means a few slight alterations in the mode of 
administration, which would not affect in a sensible degree 
the principles or the operations of the government. The 
principal defect of the British constitution appears to me to 
consist in the unjust principles upon which it provides for the 
distribution of property. If landed estates were placed on a 
level in this respect with other descriptions of property, a 
blow would be struck at the root of the great inequality of 
fortunes which would then disappear by a gentle and gradual 
process ; and by the same means a steady and growing relief 
would be applied to the diseased state of the population, since 
the country would then be enabled to support a greater num- 
ber of inhabitants. If in addition to this, the various laws 
now in force prohibiting and restraining industry and com- 
merce in so many ways, were prudently and gradually re- 
pealed, so that a healthy and natural relation might grow up 
between the demand for labour and its supply, every thing 
would have been done, which is in the power of legislation, to 
restore the country to its former tranquillity and prosperity. 
It would be necessary after this that the expenses of the gov- 
ernment or the taxes paid by the people should be in propor- 
tion to those paid by other nations, or else the capital of the 
country would soon be transferred to places where it would 
be employed to greater advantage ; and in this point lies the 
principal difficulty of the present situation of England. Whe- 
ther we attribute the political measures of the last thirty 
years to mal-administration or to an unfortunate necessity, 
it is certain that they have left Great Britain loaded with 
debt, as well as covered with what is called glory. The 
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interest at least must be paid. This is already an enormous 
charge on the industry of the country. As this evil is com- 
mon in nearly the same extent to most of the other European 
nations, the effect is so far neutralised. But in addition to 
this, the political importance of the country must be main- 
tained ; a little island must continue to be. the arbiter of the 
world. Extensive fleets and armies must be kept up, expen- 
sive civil and military establishments must be supported in 
a thousand colonies all over the globe, which return no profit 
to the nation. The balance of power must be regulated in 
Europe at the cost of long, frequent, bloody and ruinous wars. 
Could not the safety ot the inhabitants of the British isles from 
foreign invasion and their happiness as far as it depends on 
civil institutions be secured at a cheaper rate ? Of this their 
wise men must judge. If not, their danger results from their 
unfortunate situation, from the great disproportion between 
their necessary expenses, and the number of people that bear 
the burthen of them. 

Meanwhile my countrymen in the west are prosecuting 
their march in the career of national existence, blessed with 
liberty in its purest form, unincumbered with debt, an unlim- 
ited territory at command, and with all the enterprise of 
character and extent of information necessary to enable them 
to improve these advantages to the greatest possible degree. 
May they long continue to seek no other glory than that of 
being the happiest and consequently the wisest of nations. 
Safe from foreign violence behind the mighty wall of waters, 
which the blessing of providence has interposed for their de- 
fence between them and Europe, may they abjure forever the 
lata! passion of being feared and hated through the world. 
May their political efforts be solely intended to secure their 
own rights and to establish the custom of peace. 

Tu, regere imperio populos, Romane, memento : 
Hae tibi erunt aites>, pacisque impokere morem. 
June 1820. 



A.UT. XX. — Le Trone Enchante, Conte Indien Iraduit du Per- 
son, par M. le Baron Lescallier. New York, 1817. 
A poem previously unknown in Europe or America, trans- 
lated from the Persian and published in one of our own cities, 
is a phenomenon, we presume, without a parallel among us. It 



